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Poetry. 


Not Very Far. 











ANONYMOUS. 





Truly, yon Heaven where angels see God’s face, 
Is not so distant as we deem 

From this low earth ; ’tis but a little space : 
The narrow crossing of a slender stream ; 

"Tis but a veil which winds might blow aside ; 

Yet these are all that us of earth divide, 

From the bright dwelling of the glorified— 
The land of which I dream. 


These peaks are nearer Heaven than earth below : 
These hills are higher than they seem ; 

Tis not the clouds they touch, nor the soft brow 
Of the o’er bending azure—as we deem; 

"Tis but the blue floor of Heaven that they upbear, 

And like some old and wildly rugged stair, 

They lift us to the land where all is fair— 
The land of which I dream. 


These ocean waves, in their unmeasured sweep 
Are brighter, bluer, than they seem ; 
True magic here, of the celestial deep, 
Fed from the fullness of the unfading stream— 
Heaven’s glassy sea of everlasting rest, 
With not a breath to still its silent breast: 
The sea that laves the land where all are blest— 
. The land of which I dream. 


And these keen stars, the bridal gems of night, 
Are purer, lovlier than they seem— 

Filled from the inner fountain of deep light, 
They pour down Heaven’s own beam : 
Clear speaking from their throne of glorious blue, 

Of accents ever ancient, ever new, 
In the glad house above, beyond our view— 


This life of ours—these lingering years of earth, 
Are briefer, swifter, than they seem— 
A little while, and the great second birth 
Of time, shall come—the prophet’s ancient theme ; 
Then He, the King, the J uge, at length shall come, 
And for this desert where we sadly roam, 
Shall give the kingdom for our endless home— 
The land of which I dream. 


el 


A Swarm of Bees. 





B patient, B prayerful, B humble, B mild, 

B wise as a Solon, B meek as a child; 

B studious, B thoughtful B loving, B kind % 

B sure you make matter subservient to mind 

B cautious, B prudent, B trustful, B true, 

B courteous to all men, B friendly with few ; 

B temperate in argument, pleasure and wine ; 

B careful of conduct, of money, of time ; 

B cheerful, B grateful, B hopeful, B firm, 

B peaceful, benevolent, willing to learn ; 

B courageous, B gentle, B liberal, B just, 

B aspiring, B humble, because thou art dust: 

B penitent, cireumspect, sound in the faith ; 

B active, devoted, B faithful till death ; 

B honest, B holy, transparent, and pure’ 

B dependent, B Christ-like, and you'll B secure. 
— i 


Pinz-App_e Campric.—The fabric called Pina, at 
Manilla, is made from the fibres of the pine apple 
leaf. The finer qualities excel in transparent delieca- 
ey of thread the finest cambric I ever saw. It is ex- 
ceedingly costly, and probably from that reason does 
not find much favor as an article of export. Designs 
drawn upon paper are placed beneath the pina in- 
tended for embroidering, and the outlines are traced 
upon it with a pencil. It is then stretched out about 
a foot from the floor, and parallel to it the workmen 
and women (for both sexes are employed) sit all 
round, with their legs bent under them, as closely as 
they can ply the needle; and asI witnessed the 
slow laborious process, I was not astonished that a 
fully embroidered handkerchief, 24 inches square, 
should cost 40 dollars. The artificers are kept at 
work from 7 o’clock in the morning until 5in the 
evening, and are only allowed 30 minutes out of the 
10 hours for relaxation and refreshment. Both sides 
of the handkerchief, or whatsoever the article may be, 
are embroidered alike, and the workmanship is ex- 
quisite ; some of the scarfs, &c., submitter| to my ad- 
miring notice, appeared like transparent: tablatures, 
with figures in relief of beautifully sculptured ala- 





The land of which I dream. 


baster.—Rovings in the Pacific. 
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The following very interesting account of a visit to 
Girard College, we extract from the “ Journal of Hdu- 
<ation for Upper Canada.” As it gives one of the 
best descriptions of this Institution that has met our 
eye, we give it entire, feeling assured that it will be 
read with imterest by all our readers. 

_ [Eps. Jour. ] 
A Visit to Girard College. 


Among the many objects of interest pre- 
sented to a stranger visiting the city ef Phila- 
delphia, none has so much attraction for the 
educationist as that noble monument of phil- 
anthropy—the Girard College for Orphans— 
an Institution erected and endowed through the 
munificence of a priyate citizen of that city, 
for the maintenance And education of ‘ poor 
male white orphans” Availing myself of 
the opportunity which a short stay in Phila- 
delphia afforded, I visited the Institution for 
the purpose of obtaining such information, in 
regard to its management, &c., as would be 
interesting and useful ; and, having obtained 
the usual order for admission, I waited upon 
the President, Mr. ALLEN, who, aftera few re- 
marks in reference to our system of education 
in Upper Canada, very kindly offered to con- 
duct myself and friends through the College, 
and afford us whatever information we desir- 
ed. With much pleasure we accepted his 
kind offer, and accompanied him through the 
several buildings which are set apart for the 
lecture-rooms of the College. 

There are five separate buildings connect- 
ed with the Institution, all built of marble, 
and situated upon a nice plat of ground, about 
half-an-hours’s walk from the centre of the 
city. The main building, which is built in 
imitation of a Grecian temple, is surrounded 
by thirty-four marble columns, each surmomnnt- 
ed with exquisitely sculptured Corinthian 
capitals, and resting upon a platform sixteen 
feet high, which makes a fine promenade of 
about 15 feet wide, and is accessible by steps 
on all sides of the building. The other build- 
ings are without ornament, and are used as 
residences for the President, Professors, and 
matrons, and also contain the dormitories for 
the pupils, and dining-rooms, lavratory, ward- 
robe, &c. Upon entering the spacious hall of 
the College, the first object which meets the 
eye is a a marble statue of its founder, STE- 
PHEN GIRARD, representing a low-sized be- 
nevolent, yet eccentric-looking old gentleman, 

n plain citizen’s dress, with his hands crossed 
Vefore him. A smile plays upon his counte- 
nance, as if he were pleased at the wonder 
and admiration which the product of his 
wealth creates in the mind of the visitor; or 
as if he were in the act of welcoming the poor 
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destitute orphan to a noble home, where (to 
use the words of his will,) ‘‘the purest prin- 
ciples of morality are instilled into the youth- 
ful minds of its inmates, so that upon their en- 
trance into active life, they may, from incline 
tion and habit, evince benevolence towards 
their fellow creatures, and a love of truth, so- 

briety and industry.” 

On either side of the statue, doors lead to 
the chapel on the left, and the Director’s room 
on the right—two spacious apartments. The 
chapel is plainly furnished. Across one end 
is a raised platform, set apart for the Direct- 
ora and officers of the Institution, in the cen 
tre of which stands the President’s reading 
desk. Bibles and hymn-books are placed on 
the boys’ seats throughout the chapel for their 
use while attending prayers every morning 
and evening. The Director’s room is much 
about the same size as the chapel, and con- 
tains, besides the furniture usually required 
for a board-room, portions of the household 
furniture of Mr. Girarp. In this room is 
preserved a valuable and interesting docu- 
ment—a copy of a vote of thanks passed at a 
public meeting of the citizens of Philadelphia, 
expressive of their appreciation of Mr. Gi- 
RARD’s services during a plague which visite 
ed that city about 30 years since. The Presi« 
dent, in alluding to it, informed us that while 
almost every one else was appalled and terri- 
fied at the visitation, Mr. Grrarp exerted 
himself both in person and by his wealth, to 
relieve the distresses of the unfortunate ; and 
on one occasion, was seen carrying on his back 
to the burying-ground, the corpse of one of 
the victims of the plague—there being few or 
none to undertake the office. Beyond the 
chapel and board-room are lecture-rooms, 
having galleries capable of accommodating 
about five hundred persons in each. 

The President next conducted us to the lec» 
ture-rooms on the second floor, which are 
about the same size as the rooms underneath. 
In each of them we found the pupils under 
the charge, either of a Professor, or a female 
teacher, and all intent upon their exercises.— 
The scene in one of these rooms reminded me 
very much of the exhibitions I have witness- 
ed at the Model School’in Toronto. A class 
of boys were engaged at a sum in arithmetic, 
at the black-board, under tuition of one of the 
female teachers, and, at every question, hands 
were raised in token of their anxiety to be 
permitted to answer it; but only one being 
allowed to speak at a time, some had to be 
disappointed, while the one selected, proud of 
exhibiting his knowledge, shouted it in a man- 
ner that showed his appreciation of the selec- 
tion. The stairs leading to the upper lecture- 
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rooms, as well asthe lobbies, which are support 
ed from the hall by beautiful marble columns, 
are also ofmarble. The reverberations in the 
hall and lobbies are like the echoes in a large 
cave; and when after speaking or calling in 
a loud tone, can be heard for several seconds 
echoing on from one part of the a to an- 
other. It was found, shortly after the College 
commenced, that the reverberation of sound, 
produced by the vaulted ceilings of the lecture- 
rooms, rendered it impossible for the teachers 
to proceed in the discharge of their duties.— 
This had to be remedied by introducing arti- 
ficial ceilings of canvass, by which means the 
reverberation is destroyed, and the arches left 
undisturbed. The vaulting of these rooms 
was rendered imperative by the will of Mr. 
GrRaRD, in order—as I suppose—as well 
to dispense with the use of weod in the build- 
ing asto havea sufficient support for the 
marble floors of the rooms above. 

On the third floor, are the library, and mu. 
seum, &c., which are lighted from the roof ; 
but not being able to procure the key, we could 
not obtain admittance. We then ascended a 
narrow stairs, and passing through passages 
between the arches which support the roof, 
emerged into the open air, and stood for the 
first time, upon the most remarkable roof I 
had ever seen, which is, I think, one of the 
greatest curiosities eonnected with the build- 
ing—a roof of marble! Six thousand tons 
of marble are here spread out upon the roof 
of a building 218 feet long, and 160 feet wide, 
at a cost of some thousands of dollars, and is 
supported by arches springing from the col- 
umns which surround the building on the out- 
side. On a clear day, a fine view of the city 


and surrounding country can be obtained from 


the roof of the college ; but as the rain pour- 
ed down in torrents, accompanied with vio- 
lent gusts of wind, shrouding everything in 
mist, we were unable to obtain a glimpse of 
any object save part of the college grounds 
and cloudy vapor which enveloped the city, 
so that we were glad torush from the scene, 
and take shelter under the marble, since we 
could not endure the peltings of the storm on 
it. 

After visiting the dormitories and lavra- 
tory—which strongly reminded me of my 
school-boy days, and with them the remini- 
scences which early rising and cold water on 
frosty mornings always excite in my mind— 
we were informed by the President, that as 
the dinner hour had arrived, we would have 
an opportunity of witnessing how the pupils 
are taught the lesson of patience—a piece of 
instruction they receive every day. Entering 
the dining-room with the boys, we could ob- 
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serve the regularity and order with which 
each proceeded to the seat allotted to him at 
the table—at each of which one of the ma- 
trons presided to serve the dinner, The coun- 
tenances of the boys showed, that although 
they were to submit to the inculcation of that 
virtue which so few possess, and which is so 
difficult to acquire, they knew that the exer- 
cise which followed was associated with the 
most agreeable sensations. When all were 
seated, one of the boys at each table, whose 
duty it was to act as waiter, rose up and car- 
ried the plates of his fellows to the head of 
the table to be supplied; after which he at- 
tended to himself, and took his seat. During 
the time he was thus occupied (about four or 
five minutes) the boys who had been supplied 
first, waited patiently, with their dinner be- 
fore them and their napkins arranged, ready 
for the attack, but not daring to commence.— 
The tinkle of the President’s bell told them 
tnat all were supplied, and that grace was 
about to be said. In a moment they were as 
still as possible, and remained so while the 
President asked the Divine blessing upon the 
food provided ; but as soon as he had conclu- 
ded, a second scarcely elapsed before the work 
of demolition commenced, and proceeded with 
the vigor usually evinced by school-boys on 
such occasions. 

From a remark of the President, while the 
boys were at dinner, I was induced to observe 
their countenances, and although not a pro- 
fessed physiognomist, was much surprised to 
find that, of about three-fifths of them, I could 
distinguish characteristics of the nation to 
which their parents or forefathers had belong- 
ed. The soft, quiet expression of counte- 
nance and the light hair of the Saxon, were 
easily distinguished, from the lively, animated 
and humorous countenance of the Celt, al- 
though all in the Institution are native 
Americans. Some of the pupils are descend- 
ed from the early settlers ; but the majority 
are the children of English, Irish, and Scotch 
parents. The number at present in the Col- 
lege is 304, 

The Institution is managed somewhat like 
our Normal School. The chief controlling 
power is a Board of Directors, who appoint 
the officers and admit the pupils. This board 
is subdivided into committees : thus, there is 
a Committee for the several departments of 
“ Household,” “ Accounts,” “ Admission and 
Discharge,” and “ Library.” For any arti- 
cle of books, stationery, &c., required in the 
several schools, the President sends a requisi- 
tion to the Committee on Instruction which 
decides whether so much of the article is re- 
quired, or not. After it has been approved 
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by them, the list is sent to the store from 
which such articles are obtained, and a bill 
At the 
end of each quarter, when the accounts are 
‘sent in, the Committee by which the order 
was approved, is the first to audit them ; then 
the Committee on Accounts, and lastly, the 
Board of Directors: after which, the Board 
sends a requisition to the Commissioners of 
the Girard Estate, for the amount—which is 
payable at the Treasurer’s office, by warrant 
from the Mayor of the city. 


There is one extraordinary restriction con- 
nected with this bequest, to which I would 
merely refer before closing my remarks— 
namely, the exclusion of clergymen of all reli- 
gious denominations from visiting or holding 
any office in the college. On every order for 
admission to visit the Institution, the extract 
from Mr. Grrarp’s will, excluding them from 
all connection and intercourse with the Col- 
lege, is printed, so that no clergyman, know- 
ing the restriction, can conscientiously enter 
an Institution from which all his order are 
expressly excluded by the will of its founder. 
The reasons assigned for this extraordinary 
provision in Mr. Girarp’s will are, that the 
discussion of questions involved in a difference 
of religious creeds narrows the mind, and has 
the effect of making the disputants denomina- 
tional bigots; and that the proper time for 
persons to join themselves to a religious de- 
nomination is when they have arrived at ma- 
turity and are capable of judging between 
right and wrong. At the same time he has 
not attempted to interfere with the religious 
faith the pupils may have adopted before their 
entrance into college, nor with the religious 
instruction afforded them by their mothers or 
friends during their stay in it; but has ex- 
pressly desired that upon each pupil’s enter- 
ing life, he should attach himself to some body 
of Christians. That the late Mr. Girarp was 
right in excluding ministers of religion from 
his college in the manner he has, is an opin- 
ion in which few inthis country I think 
will be found to coincide—much less to advo- 
cate and defend cither the necessity or just- 
ness of such policy in reference to any edu- 
cational institution. 

T. H. 
. — = 


Sympatuy.—A French princess being informed that 
the poor in Paris were dying of starvation, said, “What 
silly people ; before I’d starve I’d eat brown bread 
and mutton.” The ‘Mayor and Common Council of 
this foul city being informed that the whole lower part 
of the city was filthy enough to breed a dozen epide- 
mics, expressed their unqualified surprise that the 
people should stay in such a disagreeable part of it 
when the Fifth Avenue was so delightfully sweet, and 
clean.— NV. Y. Spirit of the Times. 

















































Beavtirvt Description oF THE SaBBATH.—Mr. Rob- 
ertson, a distinguished Scotch advocate, thus de- 
scribes the Sabbath. It occurred in a speech made 
on a capital trial : ‘ 

“Tt was a murder perpetrated upon this poor man, 
who had finished his week of labor in the toilsome 
occupation to which Providence destined him, and 
who was entitled to lay his head, for one night, on his 
peaceful pillow, and to look forward to the return of 
that day, when even the weary artizan is entitled to 
repose of body and rest of mind, that he may dedi- 
cate to his God one day of the week, and pass some 
hours without bodily fatigue, if not without mental 
solicitude.” 

—————$———__—__—_—_—. 

Tur Crystat Patace.—Joseph Paxton, the archi- 
tect of the Crystal Palace, very naturally desires 
that that structure may be perpetual, and has pro- 
posed a plan for its future use. He would have it 
converted into a Winter Park and Garden, with spa- 
ces set apart in it, for equestrian exercises, carriage 
drives and promenades. He would have statuary, 
fountains, &c., to mingle with the natural beauties 
which it already embraces, the building to be warm- 
ed and ventilated, as the season and circumstances 
require. Here pleasant exercise could be taken with- 
out regard to the season and the weather ; and here 
he would collect rare plants, and fill the enclosure 
with beautiful birds. The picture which he draws is 
an enchanting one, and yet, one most easily to be re- 
alized. If the Royal Commissioners do not fall in 
with his plan, or one similar, the building, by agree- 
ment must be demolished within a twelve-month, 
and the place which knew it will know it no more 
forever. Mr. Paxton estimates the annual cost of 
supporting the building at $60,000. 

—_— 

An Insect Imprisonep Ten Years 1n A TREE.—Mr. 
James Harrison, of Sussex-st., Sheffield, informs us 
of a discovery that he has made, of so singular a na- 
ture as to render it highly interesting to naturalists. 
In cutting up a hornbeam tree, in his yard, a few 
days ago, he found a living insect somewhat resem- 
bling a wasp, incarcerated in the solid wood. The 
splitting of the wood revealed the “ wooden walls” 
of the prison house. The cell was about the width 
of the insect, but a little longer. At one end he had 
eaten a large cavity. Calculating from the time he 
has had the tree in his possession, and the thickness 
of wood that had grown over the insect, Mr. Harri- 
son concludes that the prisoner must have been in 
limbo about ten years.—Sheffield (E'ng.) Times. 

———.< 

Tae Jvc witn tue Borrom Ovr.—In one of Dr. 
Tyng’s Travels he had met with an emigrant journey- 
ing with his family to the fertile regions beyond the 
Mississippi. He had all his worldly goods packed on 
wagons, and on one wagon there hung a huge jug 
with the bottom knocked out He asked him why 
he carried that with him. “Why,” said he, “that’s 
my Taylor jug.” “ And what is a Taylor jug ¢” asked 
my friend. “ Why,” saidhe, “I had a son with Gen. 
Taylor's army in Mexico, andthe old General always 
told him to earry his whiskey jug with a hole in the 
bottom ;and since that I have carried my jug as you 
see it ; and I find it the best invention I ever met 
with.” 

- —— _ 

As iris the characteristic of great minds to make 
manythings be understood in few words—so little 
minds,on the contrary, have the faculty of speaking 
muchbut of meaning little. 
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Our Domestic Trade. 





We often hear boasts made of our growing com- 
merce, and we thare in the honest pride of our coun- 
trymen in the certainty that we shall soon be, if we 
are not now, the first commercial people in the world. 
Thus gratified by our external relations, it is not at all 
wonderful that we should partially overlook our vast 
internal commerce. Let us see what condition it is 
in. Leaving out of the question, just now, railroads 
and canals, the plank roads, turnpikes and rivers, let us 
see what our internal seas can show for our domestic 
trade. Take, for instance, the lake trade for the year 
1848. It is stated by General Packer, of the Pennsyl- 
vania Senate, as follows: 





Lake Erie 115,785,048. 
Lake Huron, 847,152. 
Lake Michigan, 24,310,481. 
Lake Champlain, 16,750,709. 
Lake Ontario, 28,144,000. 
Lake St. Clair, 630,525. 

Total, $186,484,905. 


Forty millions of dollars more than the whole foreign 
export trade of the United States —Phil. Saturday 
Gazette. 

Oe 
From the New England Farmer. 


Products of Certain Cows. 





{Mr. Atherton forwarded te us the following article 
for publication, which was also communicated to the 
Ploughman, and has appeared in that paper.| 

Mr. Eprror :—I take this opportunity to inform 
you of a trial of the improved breed of cows, which 
I hope you will think is important enough to lay before 
your readers for their especial benefit. And many 
will still contend they are no better than the common 
native, unless they have better keep. I have twenty- 
four cows that Lam keeping at home and milking this 
summer, part of them are Durham; the restare Dur- 
ham and Ayrshire crosses ; the latter I think are better 
when taken in all than either of them are ciear. The 
one I send you the trial of is a Du:tham, 9 years old, 
which calved in April. 


June 1. morning 20 Ibs. of milk. 
os, evening 20 - ¢ 
June 2. morning 17 : 
ee evening 204 ts 
June 3. morning 20 “ 
4 evening 20 - 
June 4. morning 20 ae 
- evening 20 . 
June 5. morning 20 
- evening 214 « 
June 6. morning 19 - 
“ evening 21 “ 
June 7 morning 184 Ke 
- evening 19} “ 
278 Ibs. 


Which made 13 lbs 8 oz. of the very best butter. 1 
also have another cow,6 years old, which calved in 
April, that gave in the same time 1594!bs. of milk, and 
made 12 Ibs. 9 oz. of butter; and one three year old 
heifer, that I tried only3 days, which was the 5th, 6th 
and 7th of June, which made 44 Ibs. of butter in the 
three days. AndI wish it to be remembered that these 
cows had nothing but pasture feed and run with the 
rest, making a drove of twenty-four ; neither did they 
have any kind of grain or roots for some 8 or 10 days 
before the Ist of June. They were milked between 
5 and 6. o’clock, morn and eve, as far as circumstances 
would admit. 
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We invite all that feel interested in breeding the 
best of stock to call and see ours before purchasing, 
and we think they never will: have cause to regret 
their journey. S. T. ATHERTON, 
Shaker Village, Harvard, Mass. 
South Groton, June 10th. 


+ ore 
Sabbath Rains. 

“Tt is very bad for the health to sit in church 
with wet clothes and damp feet .” 

Well, it is. At the same time, Sabbath rain is not 
worse than the week-day rain, although there is ap- 
parently a much greater terror of it. 

The following considerations may suit the case 
of some ‘‘ fair-weather” church goers: 

1. It is as bad for the minister as for the people, 
and yet he must be there. Through rain and snow 
he must go, dry if he can, but if not, he must go.— 
His health is no better than that of the male mem- 
bers of his congregation generally, usually not so 
good. And if the rain furnishes no excuse for his ab- 
sence, it furnishes none for theirs. If‘you say it is 
his business to go, so it ts theirs ; there is one law for 
both. And, 

2. A wedding, a concert, a party, a fair, seldom wait 
for the weather They are never put off oa account 
of the storm. I have noticed that when people are 
excited, they rarely suffer from exposure. if there 
was a little more ixterest in church-going, a little 
more unction in the worshippers,would it not prove 
favorable to health ? 


out of proportion to any other collection of people.— 
Why, the other evening, a Thursday meeting was 
given up on account of the weather, no one but the 
minister and one lady coming (which was hardly 
enough to plead the promise and secure the blessing 5) 
and yet the minister met some twenty-five people 
that same evening assembled in a parlor, who seem- 
ed to be quite unconscious that it was raining !— 
And how they ever got there on foot without soil- 
ing their silk dresses or dampening their feet, has 
been a mystery to him eversince. Here was a reli- 
gious meeting completely collapsed, and a socia! 
party reduced only aboutrwenty per cent., and all by 
the same storm. How isit that the rain is much 
more terrible “hard by the synagogue,” than it is 
about town? Itis quite true that many “ women and 
children” are precluded from attending church 
in storms. But, verily, four or five hundred per 
cent., is too much to allow for shrinkage, in & com- 
mon congregation. We should be made of sterner 
stuff. We should be less the sport of circumstances. 
Satan waits not for fair weather. He does his work 
in “ thunder, lightning and in rain,” and we ought 
to be as busy ashe. God hasnever said, “ Ye shall 
keep my Sabbaths and reverence my sanctuary, 
except when it storms.” 
ee ee _ 

Bees vs. Snakes.—On Sunday of last week a swarm 
of bees hived in the hole of an old tree on the moun- 
tain at Westfield, Conn , from which very soon afier, 
an immense number of black snakes of all sizes were 
seen to emerge hastily and spread themselves along 
the limbs of the tree. ‘The neighbors assembled in 
crowds and shot some of the serpents, some measuring 
over six feet long.— Westfield Standard. 

ee 

Stvevtarn Facr —It is recorded as a singular faci 
that through the late terrible conflagration at San 
Francisco, not a single house of worship of a any kind 
was destroyed, while every gambling house but three 
were destroyed. —NV. O. Com Bulletin. 
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The Institutions for the Education of the 
Deaf and Dumb and Blind. 


The State of New-York has erected more lasting 
monuments of her fame, than those she has hewn out 
of her enduring rocks. She has conferred upon her 
children more durable riches than those which must 
spring from her enlarged canals, and her numerous 
railroads—uniting as by iron bands, and bringing into 
intimate communion and fellowship the dwellers on 
her remotest borders. She is preparing for herself a 
more effectual protection against pauperism, vice and 
crime, than her alms-houses, her police systems and 
her prisons ; she is doing by other instrumentalities, 
far more for the future well-being and happiness of 
her people, than by that of the mere development of 
her physical resources ; all these are but symbolical 
of the higher, nobler, greater work she is accomplish- 
ing in the development of the intellectual and moral 
powers of those who are to be her future citizens. 

And not the least interesting feature in her sys- 
tems for the education of her children, is the fact, 
that not only for the “whole, who least need a phys- 
ician,” has she prepared facilities for improvement, 
but for the friendless—the lame, the blind and the 
deaf, has she opened a fountain of knowledge, and 
bid them come and drink, if need-be, “ without mon- 
ey and without price.” In the establishment and 
support of institutions for these unfortunate classes, 
as well as for the maintenance of a vigorous and ef- 
ficient free school system, we repeat that our noble 
State is eternizing her name far more effectually and 
nobly, than in the construction of all the public works 
that ever have or ever will enrich her people or adorn 
her wide domain. 

These thoughts were forced upon us by a visit a 
few days since, to the Deaf and Dumb and the 
Blind Asylums, in the city of New-York. By in- 
vitation of the Superintendent of Com. Schools, the 
Hon. CuristorHer Morean, we attended the exami- 
nation of both these institutions, on the 9th and 10th 
ult., and we confess that we were both surprized and 
delighted at the progress evinced by their respective 
classes. Atthese Institutions, among whose inmates 
the lip is sealed, the eye bedimmed, and the ear 
closed, were exhibited evidences of development and 
progress that might well put to shame thousands more 
fortunate—thousands who possess all the avenues be- 
tween the soul and external nature, unobstructed and 
unclouded. 

We were reminded by these exhibitions, of the 
works of the Holy One of Nazareth, who more than 
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eighteen hundred years ago, went about restoring 
sight to the blind, making the deaf to hear, the dumb 
to speak, and the lame to walk; and were almost 
made to feel that verily the day of miracles had not 
yet passed by. 

Time does not now permit us to go into a detailed 
description of these examinations. The exerciser 
were all of the most interesting and instructive char- 
acter, and reflected the highest honor upon all con- 
nected with these Institutions. We cannot close this 
brief notice without acknowledomg our indebtedness 
to Gey. Prosper M. Wermore, acting President, and 
His Honor, Judge Camrsett, one of the Directors of 
the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb—to Prof’s. 
Ga.iauvet, Carzy, Van Nostranp, Bartiett, Morris 
and Peet, of the same Institution, as well as to Messrs. 
CraMBEBLAIN and Buckianp, of the Asylum for the 
Blind, for their numerous and kind attentions. Presi- 
dent Perert, of the Asylum for the Deaf Mutes, to- 
gether with his elder son, is, and has for some time 
been on a tour of inspection to Europe. He will re- 
turn in August, to resume his highly responsible and 
honorable trust. We subjoin a short essay on the 
“ Beauties of Nature,” by a deaf mute—Miss Lucixpa 
E. Hrits,—whick exhibits a taste and beauty of ex- 
pression that must attract the attention of all our 
readers. Following this are three off-hand composi- 
tions, written in our presence, on the hlack-board, up- 
ona subject that was then, for the first time, assigned 
to the pupils of a class numbering about twenty.— 
How many in our public, or even higher schools, can 
equal these specimens ? 


The Beauties of Nature. 





The beauties of nature are pleasant to the eye as 
well as melodious to the ear. When the broad arch 
of Heaven is of a brilliant blue; when the sun is shi- 
ning on the surrounding objects, and then spreading at 
sunset, his colored robe over the sky ; when a refresh- 
ing breeze is sweeping gently over the waving corn ; 
when the fragrance of a thousand flowers on the . 
meadows, loads the air ; whena river is seen silently 
wending its course between its flowery banks—all this 
is pleasant to my sight. Whata pleasureit is to look 
upon sucha scene! Nature has mixed her colors 
and painted her robe. The silvery streams from the 
high mountains leap down and run through the vales, 
on their way to the dark Ocean, and by the streams 
many leaves, full of diamond dew drops, wave in beav- 
ty. The play of the wind in the trees, the rippling 
of the waves,, and the unmown grass, where violets 
} peep out, are music to the eyes ef the deaf mute ; for 
those who hear have the pleasure of listening to the 
sound of music. 

Though our God has created such beautiful things 
for us to enjoy, yet if we do not study the wonderful 
works of God, they are vanity. 

When all the beauties of Spring and Summer have 
bid us farewell, and Winter has returned from the eold 
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regions, to visit us, I shall be reminded by this, that 
the former resembles the bloom of youth, and the lat- 
ter, who has stolen away the beauties of nature, re- 
sembles old age, or death flying from place to place, 
to quench human life ; but there is a holy land where 
beauty never fades, and where the bright spirits who 
have left this world, never lose the bloom of youth, 
but are transplanted into the garden of Eden, where 
the pure water of the river of Life flows eternally 
from the throne of God. 
LUCINDA F. HILLS. 


Socrates. 





Socrates, a native of Athens, was the wisest, most 
virtuous and most celebrated philosopher of antiquity 
In his life be employed himself in instructing many 
illustrious men. He taught the immortality of the 
soul, politics, &c., d&c., and also taught them by the 
example of his life. Atan advanced age, he was 
accused by his ungrateful fellew citizens, for corrupt. 
ing the Athengn youths, ridiculing the Gods, and ma. 
king innovations in government. By a majority of 3 
votes he was coudemned to death, by drinking hem- 
ock, a kind of poison. Before the appointed time 
for drinking the poison, he was calm and spoke with 
great eloquence ; at the appointed time he drank off 
the cup of poison with tranquility. After his death 
the Athenians lamented his fate. It is said that he 
died like a man, and Jesus Christ died like God. 

ZACHARIAH McCOY. 


Socrates, the most celebrated and- wisest philoso- 
pher of antiquity, was a native of Athens, by birth 
He was accustomed to bear scoldings from his wife 
with patience: and in consequence of this patience, 
he was never angry at any person who inflicted inju- 
ries upon him. He taught his disciples that there was 
ane God, and believed that he had created the earth, 
He showed great freedom in speaking to them on any 
subject. The superiority of his mind caused many 
persons to envy him ; they, therefore, accused him of 
having corrupted his disciples. He was condemned to 
be put to death, by a majority of 3 of the council of 
500. When the time came for his death, he drank 
slowly the hemlock, with the greatest tranquility. 

WM. BREG. 


Socrates was distinguished for his wisdom, philoso- 
phy and virtue, and frequently took every opportuni- 
ty to deliver his lectures ; but he had many enemies 
as his spirit was independent and superior ; and so 
they accused the philosopher of corrupting the youth 
of Athens, and of making innovation on the religion 
af Greece, &c., and he was brought before the coun- 
eil and was condemned to death, by drinking the 
hemlock, and when he received the cup of poison, 
he was exceedingly calm and drank off the poison 
without emotion, but with the utmost tranquility — 
Be, observing his friends shedding many bitter tears, 
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most mildly said to them, “ Do not weep, for I have 
always heard that it is our duty to resign onr breath, 
giving thanks to God,” and soon after he fell dead. 
ELEANOR LANGLAIS. 
> ; 
The Teéeacher’s Self Cultivation. 


We propose to say a few words on this subject, 
which we regard as one of the most important and 
neglected. We shall consider it in three articles, re 
spectively, treating of the physical, the mental and 
the moral. 

I. THE PHYSICAL. 


In Hawthorn’s strange but beautiful tale, “ Rappac- 
cini’s Daughter,” the chief character is a young maid 
en, fair beyond all dreams of female loveliness, but 
reared among flowers imbubed with the most subtle 
poisons, till their nature became her own, and her 
very breath blights every living thing, which she ap- 
proaches. From this wild and quaint conceit, we 
may draw a moral which will apply to that man who 
spends days and years in performing labors the most 
praiseworthy, yet continually inhaling, among his daily 
duties, the infection of disease till it inoculates his en 
tire system. And so true is it that the mind of the 
young child is like the daguerrean’s plate, whose land 
scape is made up of the lights and shadows which 
float before it, that every teacher is called upon by 
justice and duty, to render himself as nearly as pos 
sible, in all his complex nature, perfect. 

No teacher, we venture to say, after sufficient ex 
perience, can long sustain health without an enlight 
ened system of habits. The condition of the human 
race compels many of its members into artificial po 
sitions ; the teacher is an example. Ina natural state, 
physical exercise would be part of his daily routine. 
But the necessity which withdraws him, for the 
jargest part of the day, from the pure air and bright 
sunshine of Heaven—compelling him to the restrict 
ed use of a few unimportant muscles, does not by any 
means exempt him from the penalty which follows 
the violation of natural laws. His health is guarded 
by no talismanic charm ; his pocket possesed of no 
ghostly indulgence which will enable him to sin with 
impunity. In an even greater degree than most other 
men, he needs physical exercise in pure air ; for his 
position is such as to oblige him, professionally, to 
breathe a vitiated atmosphere, and exhaust his ner 
vous system by an almost exclusive use of his mental 
powers. With lungs condemned for six or eight hour-~ 
to the respiration of school-room carbon, he must give 
the blood—that great store-house of nature—oppor 
tunities to discharge the impurities thus gathered, or 
the consequences will recoil with fearful force upon 
his own head. 

Nor is the kind of exercise a point of inditference. 
In the antiquated system of education of which our col 
leges were the exponents and are the relicts ; but 
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influence of progress—it was deemed a good offset 
to twelve or sixteen hours of severe study, for the stu- 
dent to swing his dumb bells for half an hour, or ram- 
ble listlessly for awhile along some monotonous high- 
way. ° This is about as much like true exercise as is 


‘the movement of the automaton like that of a human 


being ; we obey the letter of the law, but the spirit 
escapes us. Even physical labor should be intelli- 
gent ; it must appeal to the sympathy of the worker, 
or its effects are half lost. 

But we must hasten to our conclusion, which is 
this: Every teacher should be provided with regular 
and pleasing manual labor, and should scrupulously 
perform it. Professor Hitchcock recovered a health 
almost entirely lost, by traversing hills and vallies in 
pursuit of that knowledge which has made him one 
of the most eminent of natural historians. But it is not 
every man or woman who has a taste for Geology or 
Botany. Elihu Burritt sustained himself through his 
almost incredible course of study, by daily toil at the 
anvil. But not every teacher is a mechanic, or can 
be one. As tastes and opportunities vary, so must 
employments. 


But there is one course of Summer labor available 
to all ; and fortunately, it is the best possible for the 
teachers’ need. This is the cultivation, in some way 
of the soil; the most natural and proper pursuit of 
the race. Every man or woman may have charge of 
a fruit, flower or vegetable garden, or all combined, 
and there seek the health denied to exclusive seden- 
tary employments. All must possess some taste for 
this, and taste capable of expansion ; if not, we sin- 
cerely question the fitness of the exceptions, for the 
teachers’ profession. What more interesting than to 
commit to the well prepared soil, in which we des. 
tine it to grow the seed containing the germ of a per- 
fect vital organization, or the tree, already boasting 
that vitality kindled into glorious action? What 
more delightful than to assist or witness their marvel- 
our development? ‘What more satisfactory than to 
enjoy their wealth of fruitage or flowers ? 


Something of this is within the reach of every 
teacher. Are you permanently located? Then should 
you have a garden of your own, whose superiority 
should vouch for your fitness to instruct your neigh- 
bors children. A short time since, we saw such a 
garden, cultivated by one of the best teachers in the 
city of Syracuse. Its luxuriant vines and gorgeous 
flowers won of us an admiration unusual even in us. 
Are you amerely a temporary incumbent? You 
intend, at least, to spend the summer, and can at least 
rent a spot of ground large enough to employ your 
labor. Are you a lady teacher? You can, at all 
events, have a flower garden—probably in your own 
school-yard. 

And last, and least, if you manage well—and eve- 
ry teacher should be a manager—you may eke out 
your slender salary by the profits of this labor, which 
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will, at the same time, enable you to do better justice 
to your patrons. 

And then the joyous reward of toil wisely done ! 
Think ye who crawl reluctantly to your school-rooms, 
with pain-racked heads and scanty breath! Think 
how different would be the teachers’ labor to you, 
could you come to it with every pulse throbbing with 
health—every breath freely drawn from its deep 
source—every nerve filled with the vitality that ren- 
ders toil a pleasure. And after you think—ACT ! 

W. 


ee 


BOOK NOTICES. 





A Dictionary or THE German anp Enauisn Lanava- 
Ges: indicating the accentuation of every German 
word—containing several hundred German Synon - 
yms, together with a Classification and Alpha- 

, betical list of the Irregular Verbs and a Dictionary 
of German Abbreviations, &c., dc. By G.J. Apter, 
A. M., Prof. of the German language and litera- 
ture in the University of the city of New-York: 
D. Arrteton & Co., 200 Broadway ; Philadelphia: 
Geo. 8. Arrteton, 164 Chestnut strget. 

A knowledge of the German language is daily be- 
coming more and more indispensable to the complete 
scholar ; forno language is more luxuriant in its rich 
stores of literary and scientific wealth than this. It 
will soon become an almost every day study in every 
school and seminary that can lay claim to respecta- 
bility.and thoroughness. We would therefore take 
pleasure in calling attention to this work, which the 
enterprising publishers have laid on our table—a 
work indispensable to every student of the language 
of Goethe, Faust, Schiller, and Humboldt—a work 
which és, and ever must be, considered the standard 
in our country. 


Famitrar Scrence; or, Tue Screntiric ExpLaNnatTiIon 
or Common Tuincs: Edited by R. E. Peterson. 
Member of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Phil- 
adelphia. 

This work embodies many interesting facts and 
principles relating to the several branches of natural 
science, and the various phenomena of every day ob- 


|servation : judiciously selected and arranged, and 


seemingly well calculated to awaken inquiry in the 
minds of the young, and stimulate them to persever- 
ing efforts in the acquisition of useful knowledge. 


A ComrrenensivE Summary oF Universat History, 
with a Brocrarny or DistincvisHep Persons, FROM 
THE Eartiest PERIOD TO THE Present Time. By 
RicHarD MAGNALL, 

Appears to have been compiled with much care and 
labor ; and seems worthy of a place in every school- 
room, as a book of reference for all, and of study for 
those who have not the privilege of perusing more ex- 
tensive works: E. 8. Jonrs & Co., Philadelphia. 


— 


Scuairz & Zumpt’s Crassica Series. 


The Latin Grammar and School Dictionary of the 
Latin language, belonging to this series, have been 
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placed upon our table by the enterprising publishers, 
Messrs. Lez & Brancuarp, of Philadelphia. These 
works are highly recommended by many of the most 
distinguished classical teachers in the country ; and 
as far as we can judge from a cursory examination, 
we should deem them deservedly popular. 


Lire oF Wittiam Penn—from new sources. By WIt- 

L1AM Hepwortn D1xon, 

Is an interesting and instructive Historical Bio- 
graphy : evidently entitled to much more credit, as a 
Historical work than any of the preceding biograph- 
ies of the distinguished founder of Pennsylvania ; 
Ler & Brancuarn. _ 

Lessons rn MopEerRN FarMING ; OR, AGRICULTURE FOR 

Scuoots. By Rev. J. L. Biaxg, D. D. 

This work, which contains many valuable extracts 
from rura! literature, together with scientific exercises 
in recitation, will be found entertaining and instructive 
in every agricultural community, either in the school- 
room or library : Mark H. Newman & Co., 196 Broad- 
way, New-York. 


2c —— 
The Buffalo School System. 


The Free School system of the city of Buffalo was 
organized in 1838, under a law passed the preceding 
winter. Under this law the schools are made free to 
all white children residing within the district, under 
the age of 16 years. 

A free school for colored children was also provided 
for by the law ; and the whole city is, in this regard, 
considered as one district. 

The city is divided into 15 districts, which at the 
time of the division, in 1838, were supposed to con- 
tain about 200 scholars each; but have greatly in- 
creaséd since that time, none having less than 400, and 
ranging from that number to 1300. The first school 
building was erected in 1888, and is located in district 
No. 8. Itis 30 by 50 feet on the ground, and two 
stories high, and was at the time, considered extrava- 
gently large andexpensive. It has since been enlarg- 
ed to the full capacity of the lot, and is still the 
smallest in the city. The school buildings recently 
erected, are 45 by 75 feet, and three stories high: each 
story 12 feet in the clear. 

The school buildings are built by the Common 
Council,and the whole expenses of the grounds, build- 
ings and furniture, the same, together with the con- 
tingent expenses of conducting the school, are assess- 
ed by the Council, upon the real and personal prop- 
erty of the district. The assessments for the contin- 
gent expenses are ordered whenever it is necessary, 
and have no reference to the annual taxation for oth- 
er city purposes. 

The amount required for teachers’ wages is raised 
annually, at the same time and manner, and is inelu- 
ded in the general city tax : the amount required being 
estimated previously,and is intended to cover the whole 
expense of maintaining all the schools throughout the 
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year. Should the amount of expenses exceed the 
amount raised, it is paid by the Common Council, and 
the excess included in the estimate for the succeeding 
year. The salaries of all the teachers are fixed by 
the School Committee of the Common Council and 
the Superintendent ; and ranges from $600 to $809, 
for Principal male teachers, and $240 to $300, for 
Principal female teachers. The assistant teachers 
are all females, and the salaries range from $150 te 
$200. 

The Superintendent is the chief executive officer 
of the whole department, and has the immediate cus- 
tody and jurisdiction of all the school property in the 
city. All contracts with teachers are made by the 
Superintendent ; as is also, all contracts for the con- 
struction of buildings and the improvement of the 
grounds. 

The school terms are divided into 3: the 1st term 
commencing January 1, being 17 weeks ; the 2d term 
commencing May 1, being 12 weeks ; the 3d term 
commencing September I, being 16 weeks—making 
45 weeks in all. The vacations are one week after 
each term, except the Summer term, which last con- 
tinues during the month of August. The appoint- 
ments of teachers are made in August of each year, 
and the yearly term of the teachers commences with 
the September term. 


The text books in use in the schools, are designated 
by the Superintendent and the Committee on Schools. 

In apportioning the salaries of teachers, in ihe seve- 
ral districts, no reference is had to the size, popula- 
tion, or taxable property of the district. The fund 
for paying teachers’ wages is raised by general tax 
upon the whole personal or real property of the city, 
to which is added the State appropriation. This 
fund is held for teachers’ wages only, and cannot be 
diverted to any other purpose whatever. All the 
teachers required in the several districts, are employ- 
ed by the Superintendent, and the salaries paid from 
the general school fund, as before stated ; thus pla- 
cing all the districts upon the same footing, and with 
equal claims upon the fostering care of the Common 
Council. 

The great feature of our school system is the cen- 
tralization of power, in the hands of the Common 
Council, and its administration by the Superintendent, 
who is appointed by the Common Council. The ef- 
fect is, to give it, in the hands'of judicious men, great 
efficiency, energy and uniformity in all its details. 
Allthe districts are now provided with large and 
ecommodious school buildings ; thus avoiding the ne- 
cessity of any further burdensome district taxation, 
and occasional district assessment for contingent ex- 
penses is too small to create serious dissatisfaction. 
The annual tax for the payment of teachers’ wages, 
being as before stated, embraced in the general an- 
nual city tax creates no separate excitement or issre 
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The whole system may therefore, be fairly claimed | 
as being as perfect as can be devised, for the manage 
ment of a free school system for a city. The only 
thing now required to complete the organization as 
vriginally designed, is the establishment of a High 
School, on a plan similar to that adopted by other 
large cities, into which all qualified scholars from the 
iower departments, and from all other ranks and con- 
ditions of life, may have access ; and where the high- 
«st branches in Mathematical and Physicical science 
van be acquired without money and without price. 

0. G. STEELE. 
en 

We give below, from the “ Ohio Teacher,” the sec- 
uons of the law providing for a Normal School in 
North Carolina, which will be of much interest to the 
iriends of Such institutions. The “ Old North State” 
has taken a noble step in advance, which we are sure 
some of her sister States, both South and North, will 
not be slow to imitate. New-York bids her a hearty 

God speed.” 


Sec. 8. Beit further enacted, That the said Col- 
lege shall be under the supervision, management, and 
government of a President and such other persons as 
the trustees may appoint: the said President, with 
the advice of the other persons so appointed, shall from 
time to time, make all needful rules and regulations for 
the internal government of said College, and fix the 
number and compensation of teachers to be employ- 
ed therein, and prescribe the preliminary examination 
and the terms and conditions on which pupils Shall be 
received and instructed, and the number of pupils to 
de received from the respective counties. 

Sec 5. Be it further enacted, That when any pu- 
pil shall have sustained a satisfactory examination 
in the studies, or course of studies, prescribed by the 
faculty and trustees of said College, such person shall 
be deemed qualified to teach common schools, and 
may receive a.certificate, signed by the President, and 
at least seven trustees, which certificate shall be suf- 
ficien! evidence of ability to teach in any of the com- 
mon schools in this State, without any re-examination 
by the county committees ; and where county certifi- 
cates are now required before paying out the public 
funds, the certificate of the Normal College shall ans- 
wer in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 7. Be it further enacted, That all the pupils 
entering said College shall first sign a declaration, in 
a book to be kept by the President for that purpose, 
as follows: “ We, the subseribers, hereby declare 
that it is our intention to devote ourselves to the busi- 
ness of teaching common schools in the State of North 
Carolina, and that our sole objeet, in resorting to this 
Normal College, is the better to prepare ourselves for 
that important duty,”"—which declaration it shall be 
the duty of the President to explain to the pupils be- 
tore they sign the same. 


i el — 

Tracr Socrety.-The receipts into the Treasury of 
the American Tract Society during the month of June, 
1851, were $32,696 57. ‘The following are the grants 
from June 1 to July 1, 1851: Foreign, 394, 175 pages ; 
Shipping for foreign poris, 143,526 Boa:men on Rivers 
and Canals, 21,900 Literary, Humane and Criminal 
Institutions, 354,224; Emigrants, 9,175 ; Sabbath 
Schools, 92,000; Home and Domestic Missionaries, 
295,770; Auxiliaries, 17,425; by Colporteurs and 
Agents among the destitute, 5,462,056 ; other grants, 
626,935. Total, 7,417,586 pages. Total 7,417,586 
pages. Total since April 1, 11,752,338 pages,—WV. Y. 
Tribune, 
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From the Albany Evening Atlas. 
Mecting of the Albany County Teacher's 
Association=Complimentary Dinner to 
Mr. Bulkley. 





——_ 


MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION.- 


A special meeting of this Association was held at 
the City Hall on Saturday, the 19th inst, the Presi 
dent in the Chair. After prayer by S. Cone, the fol - 
lowing resolutions were unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, That we earnestly recommend to all the 
Teachers of this county, both male and female, at- 
tendance upon the approaching anniversary of the 
N. Y. State Teachers’ fae to be held at Buf- 
falo on the 6th and 7th of August. 

Resolved, That Messrs. Butkiey, Hucnes, Trvum- 
BULL, SmirH, and Cong, be appointed a Committee 
to confer with the Railroad Companies, in relation 
to a reduction of fare to those who may attend that 
meeting. 

Mr. Cone, offered the following preamble and res. 
olutions, which were unanimously adopted : 


Whereas, our esteemed friend and fellow laborer, 
Joux W. Burxrey, Esq. after an uninterrupted 
union with us of nearly fourteen years, is about to 
leave our city, and engage in a new field of labor, 
and whereas, the members of this Association have 
long witnessed his devoted zeal and untiring efforts 
in the cause of general education : therefore, 

Resolved, That however much we may regret to 
part with our brother, we rejoice that his talents and 
many virtues are so well appreciated abroad as well 
as here ; and that, in leaving for a field of more ex- 
tensive usefulness, and brighter prospects, he bears 
with him the highest respect of Kis associates, and 
their best wishes for his future welfare and prosperi- 
ty. 

” Resolved, That we can, with the fullest confidence, 
recommend our brother to the people with whom he 
is hereafter to dwell, as a skillful and highly succes- 
ful teacher, a good citizen, a worthy friend, and a de- 
voted christian ; and in parting with such, our onl 
consolation is, that what is our loss, is his and their 
gain. 

The Association then listened to an interesting ad- 
dress from X. Haywoop, Esq., of Troy, for which a 
vote of thanks was tendered, and a copy requested 
for publieation. 

The Association then adjourned sine die. 


T. W. VALENTINE, President. 
M.S. Apams, Rec. Sec. 





COMPLIMENTARY DINNER TO MB. BULKLEY. 

Pursuant to previous arrangements, the friends of 
Mr. Bu.xxey assembled at the Franklin House on Sat- 
urday, the 19th, at 3 o'clock, for the purpose of hold- 
ing a festival. By general desire, His Honor Mayor 
Perry, as a member of the Board of Education, was 
called to preside, and the divine blessing invoked by 
Rev. Dr. Pontman, An hour was then very pleasant- 
ly spent in fully discussing the beautiful repast liber- 
ally prepared by Mr. Berne. 

After the Rev. Dr. Kennepy had returned thanks, 
and the more substantial viands had been removed, 
the company proceeded to the higher pleasure of the 





“feast of reason and flow of soul,” 
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The following letter from AtexanpeR McCatt, 
Esq., formerly Editor of the Troy Post, apologising 
for his absence, was read : 


_ Troy, July 17th, 1851. 


GentLEMEeN: Your invitation to be present at a 
complimentary dinner to my friend, J. W. BuLkxey, 


at the Franklin House, on the 19th, was received this 
morning. Intended absence from the city to the 
North, on that day, will require me to deny myself 
the pleasure of being present on that occasion. I 
highly approve of your mode of giving a parting to- 
ken of respect to a successful teacher, and thus be- 
stowing honor upon whom honoris due. I have long 
known and appreciated Mr. Butkiey, and rejoice in 
his prosperity. Permit me, therefore, to send thean- 
nexed compliment : 

J. W. Bursxer, Esq., the Successfnl Teacher—*Well 
done, good and faithful servant ; Go up higher.” 

Yours respectfully, 
: ALEX. McCALL. 

The following, from J. N. McEtuigorr, Esq., of 
New-York, was read. 

New-York, July 15th, 1851. 

GENTLEMEN: Your note inviting me to share in 
the festivities complimentary to our friend, J. W. 
BuLKLEY, Esq.,came duly to hand. I cannot, unfortu- 
nately, be present ; but I shall rejoice none the less on 
that account in thismew way of “elevating the teach- 
er.” Eating in honor of one’s friends has become 
very fashidnable in these days ; and I know of no 
class of mn to whom this eustom would promise 
higher advantage than our own fraternity. hat a 
splendid prospect the coming festival would open to 
the eyes of Ichabod Crane ! 

I propose the following sentiment : 

The Occasion—Highly auspicious, inasmuch as it 
gives token of harmony among teachers, and exhibits 
them in that grateful attitude enjoined in the last 
clause of the twelfth chapter of Paul to the Ro- 
mans. : 

Very truly yours, 
J. N. McELLIGOTT. 

A most interesting letter was read from JosEPH 
McKzsry, Esq., Superintendent of Schools in New- 
York city, but its length forbids its publication at 
this time. Mr. McKeen sent the following senti- 
ment : 

Educators and Edueation—The cause and effect of 
our country’s morality and free government. 


Prof. J. B. Tuowrsoy, of New-York, in a letter ap- 
ologising for his absence, sent the following senti- 
ment : 

The Public Schools of the city and county of Alba- 
ny—May the moral and intellectual improvement of 
the pupils be commensurate with the ability and fi- 
delity of the teachers. 

The following was received from S. S. Ranpatt, 
Esq., Deputy Superintendent of Common Schools of 
this State. 

Szcretary’s Orrics, Dep. Common Scuootsg, } 
ALBany, July 18th, 1851, 

GenTLEMEN—I have received your very kind invi- 
tation to be ie at the Dinner proposed to be 
given to Mr. J. W. Burxixy, by his friends and asso- 
eiates, and regret exceedingly that owing to a prior 
ere. which will e me out of the city, it 
will be out of my power to attend. It would have 
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afforded me the utmost pleasure to have participated 
in this well deserved manifestation of respect and 
regard to one whom I have long and intimately known 
as a teacher and a friend of education. I deem it 
eminently due to him that at the close of a long and 
honorable career in our midst, as a successful instruc- 
tor of youth, his associates and friends should thus 
publicly indicate their high appreciation of his tal 

ents and services. The toilsome and thankless labors 
of the teacher are but too seldom cheered either by 
the rays of public approbation or by more substantia! 
tokens of regard. No class of community is daily ac 

complishing more of paramount and lasting good, while 
the claims of but few are more generally overlooked 
and disregarded. 

It is however, as the efficiént and enlightened ac- 
vocate of Universal education and free schools, that 
I especially desire to manifest the high regard and 
esteem I entertain for Mr. Butxtey. As President 
of the State Association of Teachers, and as a Dele 
gate to the National Common School Convention at 
Philadelphia, his exertions in behalf of this distin- 
guishing principle of the age in which we live, were 
most indefatigable and judicious: entitiing him, in 
my judgmenl, to the warmest approbation of the 
friends of education and humanity. It is due, also. 
to the great body of teachers with which he was on 
both occasions connected, and particularly to his asso- 
ciates and fellow teachers in this city, to say, that by 
their active and uniform co-operation in this noble en 
terprize, they contributed materially tothe triumphant 
recognition by the Legislature, of the fundamental 
principle involved in the contest then waged. 

In conclusion, permit me, gentlemen, to express 
my most sincere gratification in view of the more ex 
tended prospect of usefulness and exertion opened to 
our friend in the city of his adoption ; and my hope 
that he may long continue to discharge the honorable 
and responsible duties thus devolved upon him, with 
credit to himself and the highest advantage to those 
who have reposed their interests and that of thes 
children in his hands ; and allow me to offer for yow 
acceptance, the following sentiment : 

The Common Schools of the city of Albany—May 
their administration continue to be confided to the 
eare of officers and teachers, whose expansive minds 
and benevolent hearts, are capable af appreciating 
and securing the blessings of Universal Education. 
wherever a human being exists to participate in their 
enjoyment. 

I am, gentleman, 
Very respectfully and truly, 
Your friend, 
8. 8S. RANDALL. 

Several other letters were received from gentlemen 
abroad, but our limits will not admit of their further 
publication. After the reading of the letters, the 
Mayor arose and gave the following sentiment: 


The Internal Improvements of our State—May they 
in every department go on to perfection, and all our 
inhabitants have the means of advancement within 
their reach, and all be fitted and prepared for the 
great duties of life. 


By T. W. Vatentinr.—Our worthy President on 
this Occasion : The Mayor of Albany: Asa friend 
of education and of teachers, he is a model worthy 
of imitation ; the way he himself teaches rogues how 
to behave as they ought, is a caution to runners / 

The Mayor in reply, said it was well known that 
he was no speech maker. If he had ever any facultie: 
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he was a boy, under the old system of education. — 
He thought that he had been pretty thoroughly edu- 
cated under that system, if receiving as many as siz- 
teen whippings in a single day would do it! He went 
on to say, in relation to his efforts in behalf of law 
and order, that it would ever be his highest aim to 
discharge his duties fearlessly, according to the best 
of his ability. 

By Tos. McErroy, Esq —Our Guest: J. W. Butr- 
LEY—The successful teacher, the warm friend, and 
the good citizen. His fame and reputation are not 
contined to the city of Albany. Success attend him 
in his new field of labor. 

Mr. Buster replied in a neat speech of some length, 
reviewing his course in this city, and concluded by 
saying, that wherever he should go, he should ever 
remember this lasi token of the respect of his friends 
and associates. Mr. B. then proposed the following 
sentiment : 

The Clergy of our City—Distinguished for their 
talents, learning and piety. Educators in the highest 


sense ; they teach us how to live, but, oh! that 
higher lesson, how to die. 


This called up the Rev. Dr. Kennepy, who strongly 
enforced the importance of connecting the religious 
element with all our public instruction, saying, that 
as man was a religious being, there were points 
enough upon which we all could agree, to make reli- 
gious instructions safe and proper. 

By D. Fartinc—The Clergy, the Teacher, and the 
Press—The triple power brought to bear against ig- 
norance and oppression ; while pure and untrammeled 
—an impregnable bulwark for liberty. 

In reply to this, Dr. Poutman facetiously remark- 
ed, that if he had been accustomed to speaking in 
public, he would do it now. But under the cireum- 
stances, he would propose the following, and say no 
more : 

The Faithful School Ma’am—W orthy of all respect 


- and honor. 


By 8. Cone—Education—G ood for nothing without 
Christianity with it, the second best gift of Heaven to 
man. 

By C. H. Antnony—Loss and Gain—A gm 
practically illustrated in the passing history of Alba- 
ny and Williamsburgh. 

By J. W. Burxtey—The Teachers of Albany—My 
early, constant friends and associates. May prosperi- 
ty and happiness be theirs ; and the time speedily 
come when it shall not be necessary to leave town to 
figure in the second part of “ Loss and Gain.” 

By W. H. Hucnes—Our School Commissioners— 
The worthy guardians of the School interests of this 
city ; as they work without pay, may they be reward- 
ed by a proper appreciation of their services by the 
community. 

In reply to this, Col. J. O. Core and Commissioner 
MoE roy made interesting remarks, but we have no 
room to report them. 


By W. F. Paetes—H. B. Haswett, Esq., Secretary 
Board of Commissioners—A friend of common echools 
—a friend of the people—and withal a spicy speech- 
maker. May we soon have evidence of it. 
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This called up the Secretary, of course, but any at- 
tempt to follow him in his drollery and eloquence 
would be idle. He concluded with this sentiment : 


“ Universal Education—The bulwark of civil and 
religious liberty.” 


By a Guest—The Printer—The worthy coadjutor 
of the preacher and the teacher in the great work of 
enlightning and reforming mankind. 

This was happily responded to by Mr. Fartrye, 
who represented his profession on this occasion. In 
conclusion, he said there was a class who should not 
be forgotten on such an occasion, as this and gave, 

Woman—tThe first teacher of man ; the lessons of 
the nursery are the monitors of life. 

Mrs. Emma WILiarD, of Troy, forwarded by J. Fet- 
Lows, Esq., the following : 

The N. Y. State Teachers Association and its wor- 
thy President—Their object is to develope the mind, 
to direct it to its right results, and speed it on its 
course ; as much superior to all railroad and tele- 
graphic operations, as the mind is nobler than matter. 
May the present usefulness and exalted character, 
both of the Society and its President, be still advan- 
ced by every. change. 

By C. H. Antnosy—Mrs. Emma Willard—The 
great pioneer in the cause of female education. In 
ages to come, the sons of American mothers will feel, 
even as they do now, the influence of her labors in 
the perpetuation of the noblest elements that adorn 
our national character. 

By Mayor Perryr—Our Female Teachers—Like the 
famous label on Levi Solomon's tobacco boxes : “None 
better, if as good.” 

By W. F. Purtrs—Our Host—He has on this occa- 
sion, shown himself to be—what every body knows 
him to be (Brese) a host in himself. 

In addition to the above, many excellent senti 
ments were given, but they were either not forward 
ed, or have been mislaid. The whole occasion was 
one long to be remembered, and all were delighted 
with the pleasant and profitable interview which they 
had enjoyed. 

——- gg -—— 
For the District School Journal of Education. 


Thoughts for Educators. 





No. KEI, 


AT HOME. 








The beginning of all intellectual development is at 
home. It becomes us then to inquire relative to the 
period of infancy. What is to be done in order that 
this development be in the right direction? To ans 
wer this question, we must first take into considera- 
tion the nature of the infant mind, and the law of its 
growth. 

If I were to define the mind by a term which most 
nearly expresses its distinctive characteristic, I should 
say it isa susceptivity. This truly is an awkward 
term, and by no means expresses just the thing intend- 
ed, but it is the least objectionable of all that I find. 
A capacity for impression is the only faculty that the 
mind seems at the first to possess. This susceptibil- 
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ity however, is acute, nor is at it all under the control 
of the will ; every object of sense or thought imparts its 
impression to the mind, and tends to fix its ultimate 
form and character. It is then, first of all things, de- 
sirable that these objects should be such as will pro- 
duce a favorable impression, and give the mind an in- 
clination toward things pure, peaceful and substan- 
tial. The family circle, where there is no discord, 
but all is peace and love, presents those scenes and 
subjects of thought to the mind, which are best cal- 
culated to impress it with correct and pure ideas of 
the social state, and thus secure the develepment of 
a correct social nature. The thousand objects within 
doors and without, impress the mind, and become sub- 
jects of thought; the knowledge of their nature, rela- 
tion and use, as learned by experience or inquiry, con- 
stitutes the fund of information which is to afford pre- 
cedents in future acquisition. How important then, 
that this knowledge be correct! For if the expe- 
rience has been wrong, the future conclusion that is 
based upon that experience will also be wrong. An- 
other thought is here suggested. Though the mind is 
originally highly susceptive, and will permit no object 
to be presented to it without being affected by it, with 
an awakening spirit of inquiry ; yet, if that inquiry 
be repressed, or especially if it be repulsed, for a 
length of time, then will the susceptibility itself be 
diminished, and indifference to all ordinary objects, 
will be substituted therefor. To preserve the sus- 
ceptibility of the mind, then the interest in whatever 
is unknown must be kept.alive, by judiciously ans- 
‘wering its demands. To gratify the desire of the mind 
to know, is to nourish it and multiply and strengthen 
its demands ; to repress or neglect that desire, is to 
starve it until, like the body reduced by famine, it no 
longer craves its natural aliment, grows fainter and 
dies. As I have ina former article remarked, it is in 
this condition that we too often find pupils in schools ; 
but it isan unnatural condition, induced through the 
ignorance or neglect of the parent. 


But the mind is susceptive of Aabit in its early 
existence. If its first contemplation of an object be 
confused and indistinct, the chances are, that the sec- 
ond will also be the same ; and if such a course be 
not quickly checked, a habit of confused undetermin- 
ed thinking will soon be established. This is a point 
of the greatest importance, and I shall, therefore, leave 
it for further consideration in another article. 


E. W. K. 
"lien flies 
Cotrortacr.—A short time since, a plan was 
broached by the officers of the American Tract Socie- 
ty, for the employment of 1000 men in its system of 
colportage. The American Messenger states that 
within three months, ending the 1st inst., one hun- 


‘dred and thirty new colporteurs were commissioned, 


and other applicants are still pending. 
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WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY 





Secretary’s Office, 
DEPARTMENT OF Common Scnoo.s. } 


Ausany, Aug. 1, 1851. 


To the Trustees of the several School Districts in the State of 

New-York : 

GeNTLEMEN :—In pursuance of chapter 449 of the 
laws of 1851, entitled, “ An act to authorize the St- 
perintendent of Common Schools to purchase Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary for the Common School 


Districts of this State,” You are hereby notified that 


a sufficient number of copies of the latest edition of 
said Dictionary, printed on superior paper, well bound 
in leather, and in all respects perfect, to supply each 
school district in the State, which may desire the work, 
have been purchased by me, of the publishers, at four 
dollars per volume, and will be forwarded to you, 
through the Town Superintendent of your town, on or 
before the first day of May next, provided notice in 
writing, signed by a majority of the Trustees of your 
district, shal] be given to the Town Superintendent, 
on or before the first day of January next—that said 
Dictionary is wanted by your district. The expense 
of the work is to be defrayed from the Library mon- 
ey of the district, in two equal annual payments of 
two dollars each, in the years 1852 and 1853, which 
sums are to be retained by the Town Superintendent, 
from the Library money apportioned to the district in 
each of said years, 


In the case of joint districts, the notice herein speci- 
fied shall be given to the Superintendent of the town 
in which the schgol-house is situated. 


If @ majority of the Trustees have any doubt about 
the wishes of the inhabitants of the district, in this 
respect, they should lay the subject before them at 
any regular meeting of the district, or at a special 
meeting, to be called by them, for this purpose. The 
Superintendent deems the work one of great in- 
terest and importance, and has repeatedly recom- 
mended its introduction into the several school dis- 
tricts of the State, as an approved standard of orthog- 
raphy and orthoepy. 

When purchased and forwarded to the Trustees, 
they are to place it in the hands of the teacher, if 
the school is in session, for his or her use, and that of 
the pupils, during ordinary school hours—and to hold 
such teacher responsible for its safe and careful pre- 
servation. If the school is not in session, and at the 
expiration of the term, the Trustees are to deliver the 
same to the Librarian of the District Library, subject 
to the same rules that are applicable to other books in 
such Library. 

Yours, respectively, 
CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, 


Superintendent of Common Schools. 
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[FORM OF CERTIFICATE BY TRUSTEES. ] 


fo the Superintendent of Common Schools of the 
town of 
You are hereby notified that a copy of Webster's 
Unabndged Dictionary is desired for the use of 
District No. in gaid town. Dated, dc, 


Trustees. 


[TO TOWN SUPERINTENDENTS. } 

GentLemen :—The above Circular, addressed by 
me tothe Trustees of the several districts, the school- 
houses of which are situated in your town, has been 
prepared in pursuance of the late Act of the Legis- 
lature, entitled, ‘‘ An act to authorize the Superintend- 
ent of Common Schools to procure Webster's Un- 
abridged Dictionary for the Common School Districts 
of this State.” You will please communicate the sub- 
stance of it to some one of the Trustees of each of 
said districts, who may not have met with it in the 
District School Journal, as soon as may be practica- 
ble after the receipt of this, and at all events, on o” 
before the 1st day of October ensuing. 

From the returns made to you, in accordance with 
such circular, you are required by the second section 
of the act above referred to, on or before the fifteenth 
day of January next, to make out and deliver to the 
County Clerk, a complete list of all the school dis- 
tricts in your town, (including joint districts, the school. 
houses of which are situate in such town,) stating the 
number of such districts, and annexing to the num- 
ber of each district which shall have signified a desire 
to purchase the Dictionary aforesaid, a statement of 
such fact. A copy of this list is also, at the same 
time, required to be filed by you, in the office of the 
Town Clerk. The list may be in the following gen- 
eral form : 

“ List of School Districts, and parts of Districts, in 
the town of [specifying such as desire to pur- 
ehase Webaster’s Unabridged Dictionary :] 

District No, © Desires > purchase we Dictionary 
Riis, beg 0 G) 
Joint District No. Desires rs purchase -_ Dictionary 

* “i - lo ) 

Dated, A. B, Town Superintendent. 

The Dictionaries, when ordered by the several dis- 
tricts of your town, in the mode prescribed by the 
act, will be forwarded to you, from this department, 

on or before the first day of May next; and it will 
be your duty to deliver a copy to the Trustees of 
each of the districts so ordering it, as soon thereafter 
as shall be practicable ; and to retain in your hands, 
the sum of two dollars out of the Library moneys 
apportioned to each of such districts, for each of the 
years 1852 and 1853, and to deposit the same, imme- 
diately after the apportionment, with the Treasurer 
of your County—taking a receipt from him for the 
amount so deposited, and delivering such receipt to 
the County Clerk, to be by him forwarded to this de- 
partment. 
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The Superintendent will rely upon a prompt, faith- 
ful and complete performance of the various duties 
thus devolved by law upon you. The importance of 
supplying the several school districts of the State 
with an approved standard of Orthography, Defini- 
tion and Pronunciation, will, itis believed, fully jus- 
tify the labor and expense incurred in its attainment. 
For the time spent in the performance of your duties; 
in this respect, you are, of course, entitled to charge 
at the rate of $1.25 per day. 

Yours, respectfully, 

CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 


District Libraries. 
Chapter 426. 


An Act to amend the act entitled, “ An Act to es- 
tablish Free Schools throughout the State.” 


Passed July 9, 1851. 


The People of the State of New-York, represented 
in Senate and Assembly, do Enact as follows : 


§ 1. The Act entitled, “ An Act to Establish Free 
Schools throughout the State,” passed April 12, 1851, 
shall not be so conatrued as to prevent or prohibit the 
distribution and application of Library money, in the 
manner heretofore prescribed by law. 


§ 2. Nothing in this act contained, shall be so con- 
strued as to require the Board of Supervisors of each 
County, to raisea sum of money for Library a 
equal to the sum which it will receive from the State 
§ 3. This act shall take effect immediately. 


ACTTO LEGALIZE PROCEEDINGS UNDER ACT OF 1849. 
Chapter 500. 


An Act to legalize the acts of the several School Dis- 
tricts of this State, providing for the support of 
Common Schools, 


Passed July 10, 1851. 


The People of the State of New-York, represented 
in Senate and Assembly, do Enact as follows : 


§ 1. All the acts of the several School Districts 
of this State, providing for the raising of Moneys by 
tax, for the support of Common Schools therein, du- 
ring the years, one thousand eight hundred and forty- 
nine, one thousand eight hundred and fifty, and prior 
to the first day of May, one thousand eight hundred 
and fifty-one; and all the acts of the Trustees of said 
districts, providing for the raising of moneys by tax, 
for the support of Common Schools in said districts, 
for the term of four months during each of said years, 
prior to the first day of May, 1851, so faras the same 
are in accordance with the act of March 26, 1849, en- 
titled, “ An Act establishing Free Schools throughout 
the State,” and the acts amendatory thereof, are here- 
by deelared legal and valid. 

§ 2. Nothing in this act shall be construed to af- 
fect any suits which have been commenced against 
any Trustee, or other officers of said districts, during 
said years, nor affect or impair any rights of action 
now existing, 


§ 8. This act shall take effect immediately. 
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WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY BILL. 
Chapter 449. 


7 An Act to authorizes the Superintendent of Common 





Schools to purchase Weébster’s Unabridged Diction- 
ary, for the Common School districts of this State, 


Passed July 9, 1851. 


The People of the State of New - York, represented 
in Senate and Assembly, do Enact as follows : 


§ 1. The State Superintendent of Common Schools 
shall cause notice to iven, by circular, to one or 
more of the Trustees of the several School Districts 
in this State, on or before the first day of December 
next, which circular shall state the terms, and the fund 
out of which the same is to be paid ; that Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionary will be purchased by him, for 
each of the School Districts of this State, entitled to 

icipate in the distribution of public moneys for 
the support of Common Schools : provided such dis- 
trict notify the Town Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools of their respective towns, in writing, to 
be signed bya — the Trustees, of any school 
district, that said Dictionary is wanted, by the district 
giving such notice: such notice to be delivered to 
such Town Superintendent, before the first day of 
January next. 
eck 2. The Town Superintendent of Common 

ools in each of the towns in this State, shall, on or 
before the fifteenth day of January next, make out 
and deliver to the County Clerk, a complete list of all 
the School Districts in their several towns—stating 
the number of such districts, and shall annex to the 
number of each desiring to purchase Webster’s Un- 
abridged Dictionary—that such district desires to pur- 
chase said Dietionary, and shall file a copy of such 
list in the office of of the Town Clerk of their respect- 
ive towns, onor before the fifteenth day of January. 


next. 

8 8. The County Clerk df each of the several 
counties of this State, shall transmit such lists on or 
before the first day of February next, to the State Su- 
perintendent of Common Schools. 

§ 4. The State Superintendent of Common 
Schols is authorized to purchase, of the publishers of 
Webster’s Quarto Unabridged Dictionary, such num- 
ber of said work as shall be sufficient to supply all the 
said school districts in the State, which shall be found 
reported upon such lists, as desiring to purchase the 
same ; such Dictionaries shall be the latest edition of 
Webster's Quarto Unabridged Dictionary, printed on 
superior paper, well bound in leather, and in all res- 
_ perfect: the price to be paid shall not exceed 

our dollars per volume ; and shall be paid for out of 

public moneys which shall be apportioned to the seve- 
ral school districts of the State, for which the same 
shall be purchased—one half thereof in the year 1852, 
and one- thereof in the year 1858; and the con 
tract for such purchase of said publishers shall 
provide for such terms of payment, and the number 
of Dictionaries so sugehaael chal be delivered to the 
State Superintendent of Common Schools, before the 
first day of April, 1852, and shall be by him deliver- 
ed to the Town Superintendents of Common Schools 
of the respective towns, before the first day of May, 
1852. 

5. The said Town Superintendents shall deliver 
such Dictionary to the Trustees of each of the said 
several districts in their respective towns, for which 
they shall be purchased, as soon thereafter as shall 
be practicable, and shall retain in his hands, the sum 
of two dollars, out of the Library moneys apportioned 
to such district in the year eighteen hundred and fifty- 
two, and such sum out of the Library monies, to be 
apportioned to such district in the year eighteen hun 
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dred and fifty-three, as shall be sufficient to pay the 
balance of the purchase price of such Dictionary, not 
exceeding the sum of two dollars, and shall deposit 
the same immediately thereafter, with the Treasurers 
of their respective counties, and take a receipt of the 
same, and deliver such receipt to the County Clerk. 
of their respective counties, to be forwarded by such 
county clerk, to the State Superintendent of Common 
Schools. 

§ 6. The moneys so deposited with the Treasurers 
of the respective counties, shall be subject to the order 
of the State Superintendent of Common Schools, and 
shall be by him received and paid to the publishers of 
said Dictionaries, upon his contract for the same. 

§ 7. Such Dictionary shall be kept in the libra- 
ries of the Librarians of the several school districts of 
this State, during the time there shall be no school 
taught in said district, and subject to the same rules 
that are applicable to other books in school district 
libraries ; and during the time a school shall be taught 
therein, the said Dictionary shall be under the control 
of the teacher for the time being, and be kept and 
used in said school. 


Webster’s Dictionary. 





The following letter from the Hon. Joun C. Sren- 
rr, in reference to the merits and utility of this great 
work, will be found both interesting and important : 


ALBANY, June 18, 1851. 
Messrs. G. & C. Merriam: 


GentLemMen—After the testimony to the extra- 
ordinary merit of Dr. Webster’s Dictionary of the 
English language, which has been borne by the illus- 
trious statesmen, scholars, and writers of our country, 
and by the most competent judges in England, it 
seems almost presumptuous for me to express an opin- 
ion on the subject. But as your polite note of the 
16th seems to invite such an expression, I comply. 

More than twenty years ago I procured the Quarto 
edition, and have used it ever since. My pursuits in 
life have rendered it necessary to consult it frequently, 
as wellas other works of a similar or kindred char- 
acter—particularly Dr. Johnson’s Quarto, of the la- 
test and last editions, Richardson’s Dictionary, Crab- 
be’s Synonimns, and Horne Tookes’ Diversions of Pur_ 
ley. 

In professional, political and literary discussion 
the turning points of the arguments has often been 
the exact meaning of words, as ascertained, not only 
from their use, bnt from their derivations, while io 
many cases, perhaps the majority of them, the works 
Teferred to have failed to give the desired informa- 
tion. That of Dr. Webster has always furnished 
precisely what was required ; and I have long felt 
:ndividually indebted to the illustrious author, for 
the labor and time he has saved me, by his unwear- 
jed patience, profound learning, and unsurpassed in- 
dustry. 

It is, unquestionably, the very best Dictionary of 
our language extant. It is a model of copiousness 
and precision ; and its great accuracy in the definition 
and derivations of words, gives it an authority that no 
other work on the subject possesses. It is constant- 





ly cited and relied upon in our Courts of Justice, in 
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our Legislative bodies, and in public discussions, as 
entirely conclusive. It is scarcely necessary to add, 
that such a work is a treasure, which cannot be dis- 
pensed with by any one who would thoroughly 
understand, and correctly use, bis mother tongue. 

It should bein every school in our land, that our 
youth may not be obliged, as I have been, to unlearn 
the false pronounciation, the unsound philology, and 
the erroneous definitions, which were taught me in 
my childhood. 

The elegance and correctness of your edition—so 
eheap for a book of its size—one-third of what I 
gave for the first edition, are alike creditable to your 
taste and enterprise, and worthy of the great work 
which will ever stand forth, a monument ofthe sci- 


ence and literature of our country. 
Very respectfully, 
Your ob'dt. serv't. 
JOHN C. SPENCER. 
On 
Religious Culture. 

Our senses are educated by use. The experienced 
sailor will not only see a ship in the haze of the dis- 
tant horizon, where the landsmen recognizes nothing, 
but he will tell to what class of ships it belongs — 
The intellect is edueated by use, and the experien- 
eed thinker will recognize relations and analogies 
where, to the uneducated mind, there is nothing but 
confusion. Our moral perceptions are educated by 
use. He whose moral nature is kept alive by look- 
ing always to moral relations, and by fidelity to mor- 
al convictions, recognizes, as by instinct, a decided 
right or wrong in the actions which to others seem 
wholly indifferent, and thro’ this moral intuition he is 
fitted to pass judgment on the final result of such 
actions. So our religious nature is educated by use. 
Habits of prayer, of devout meditation, of referring 
all things in our devotions to the will of God, habits 
of communion with Christ till his words have become 
spirit and life to us, and our thoughts move in uni- 
son with his, must quicken our spiritual perceptions, 
deepen our religious consciousness, and give to us the 
power of recognizing as realities spiritual objects and 
relations of which others are, and from their want of 
religious culture must be entirely ignorant. Through 
this Christian culture, the education of our highest 
faculties by intercourse with the highest subjects 
which they can act upon, are we to enter into our 
highest life, and experience the purest joy that the 
soul can know. We cannot open our hearts in pray- 
er with intense yearning for intercourse with God 
without some accession of spiritual life and peace, 
and we cannot through the day carry out the expe- 
rience of that moment, without having it in some 
measure confirmed and established within us a per- 
manent part of our religious being. So should we go 
on, growing always in our spiritual gifts and percep- 
tions, till our highest experience on earth is a fore- 
taste of heaven.— Register. 


4 
The First Book Printed in New-York. 





An interesting biographical fact, connected with 
Fishkill, was communicated to me by Gulian C. Ver- 
plank, Esq. I have already noticed the harrassing 
circumstances uader which the first republican con- 
stitution of the State of New-York was elaborated, 
discussed, and adopted: the Legislature retiring be- 
fore the approach of British bayonets, first to Har- 
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lem, then to Kingsbridge, Yonkers, White Plains, 
Fishkill, and Kingston. “The Constitution of the | 
State of Néw-York,” says Mr. Verplank, “ was print- 
ed in 1777, and was the first, as well as the most im- 
portant book ever printed in the State. The people 
could find but one press in their domain with which 
to print this work of their representatives. It was 
done at Fishkill, by Samuel Loudon, who had been a 
Whig editor and printer in the city of New-York, 
and who had retired with his press to Fishkill, where 
was the chief deposit of stores, hospitals, &c., of the 
Northern army of the United States.” Mr. Verplank 
possesses a “— this precious piece of American 
typography. ey have become almost as scarce as 
the Sibylline Books, and quite as relatively valuable ; 
for the principles therein embodied foreshadowed 
the destiny of the Commonwealth. Unlike Tarquin 
the Prowd, the possessor values it above all price.— 
Pictorial Field-Book. 


Valuable and Popular Text Books, 


E. H. PEASE & CO., 


NY. 

ELEMENTS OF SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTURE, or the 
Connection between Science and the Art of Practical Farming 
(Prize Essay of the New York State Agricultural Society )— 
By John P. Norton, M. A., Prof. Scientific Agriculture in Yale 
College. 12 mo. clothextra. 59. 

“ This work is the text-book inthe State Normal Schoo’, and 
many :mportant Academies and Schools throughout the United 
States andin the British Provinces. 

icy The Regents of the University, at their meeting in Octo 
ber last, adupted the following resolutions: 

On motion, Resolved, That the study of Agricultural Chem- 
istry be deemed one of the higher branches of English Educa- 
tion, and that it he so recogniz-d in the annual distribution of 
theamonnt granted to Academies. 

Resolved, That the Commictee on the Eetablishment of Com- 
mon School Department in Academies, of which the Secretary 
of State ie Chairmen, be instructed toenqnire whether this 
stady shou'd not be required of all students in said Depart. 
ments.’ 

PRACTICAL ELOCUTION, containing Hlustrations of the 
Principles of Reading and Publie Speaking; also, a selection 
of the best pieces fromatcient and modern authors, sccompan- 
‘ed by explanatory notes ; the whole adapted to thapurpose of 
improvement in Reading and Oratory. Ly Samuel Niles Sweet. 
lL volume l2mo. 75 

WALKER’S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY, similar to 
that formerly published by H. &E. Phinney: good edition. 31. 

CATECHISM OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY and 
Geology. By James F. W. Johnson, F. R.S, &e., Author of 
Lecture on Agricultural Chemistry. Edited by John P. Nore 
ton, M. A: I vol. 13mo., half bound. 18, 

ROBINSON’S TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY, Deserip- 
tive, Theoretical, and Physical ; for schools, academ.es and pri- 
vate students. By H.N.Robineoo, A.M ,formerly Professer 
of Mathematica U.S. N., and author of Robinson's Algebra, Phil- 
i &e. lvol 8vo $1.00. 

OBINSON’S UNIVERSITY ASTRONOMY (containing a 
Practical Astronomy,) Descriptive, Physical and Practical; 
designed for colleges and private stndents. vo $1,5°. 

ROBINSON’S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, designed as 
first lessons in that ecience. 63 

ROBINSON’S UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA. 8vo. &1,00. 

ROBINSON’S GEOMETRY, PLANE AND SPHERICAL 
Tnenometry, and Conie Sections. 8 vo. $125. 

ROBI\NSON’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 12mo.25. 

ROBINSON’S ARITHMETIC. 12mo 

ALSO JUST PUBLISHED, 


MATHEMATICAL RECREATIONS, 


CONTAINING 
Solutions of many Very Diffienit and Important 


Equations, 
énd of several useful Problems in Geometry, Surveying and 

Astronomy. 
Together with a Method of Finding Roots of Equation by Pro 
jection. By H, N. ROBINSON, A. M , Author of a Course of 
Mathercatics. 1 vol. 879. cloth. 00 

§-@ Orders from Teachers and others will be exe- 
cuted promptly, and at the LOWEST PRICES for 
any Books in the market. 
E. H. PEASE & CO., 
State-st., Albany 











